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Cataract of the Nile. 


CATARACTS OF THE NILE. 


“In the morning, we were up betimes,”’ 
says an American traveller, ‘* expecting 
another busy day, in ascending the Cata- 
racts. Carrying boats up and down the 
rapids is the great business of the Nubians, 
who live in the borders of Egypt. Itisa 
business that requires great knowledge and 
address, and the rais, who commands the 
large squad of men, necessary to mount a 
boat, is an important person among them. 
He was already there with part of his men, 
the others being stationed among the 


islands of the cataracts, at the places where , 


their services would be needed. The 
strong wind enabled us to ascend some 
distance with the sails; but our progress 
gradually diminished, and at length, while 
our sails were yet filled almost to bursting, 
we came to a dead stand, struggled vainly 
for a while againts the increasing current, 
and then fell astern. ‘The old rais, who 
sat quietly watching the movements of the 
boat, now raised himself, and at his com- 
mand, a naked Nubian, with a rope thrown 
over his shoulders, plunged into the river, 
and swam for shore. At first he swam 
boldly and vigorously, but soon his breath 
began to fail, and the weight of the slack- 
ened rope effectually stopped his progress, 
when, resting for a little space, he dived 
like a duck, kicking his heels in the air, 
came up clear of the rope, and soon gained 
the bank. A dozen Nubians now threw 
themselves into the water; caught the 
tinking rope; carried it ashore,and wound 
itround arock. Again the rais spoke, 
and fifty swarthy bodies were splashing in 
the water, and in a moment more they 
were on the rocky bank, hauling upon the 
Tope; others joined them ; but where they 
came from, nobody could see; and by the 
strength of a hundred men, all pulling and 
shouting together, and both sails full, we 
passed the first cataract. Above this, the 
passage became more difficult, and the old 
tais seemed to rise in spirit and energy with 
the emergency. As we approached the 
second cataract, half a dozen ropes were 
thrown out, and the men seemed to multi- 
ply as if by magic, springing up among the 
rocks like 80 many black river-gods. More 
than two hundred of them were hauling on 
Tropes at onve, climbing over the rocks, 
nding into the river, and again mount- 

ing, with their naked bodies shining in the 


| sun, all talking, tugging, ordering and 
shouting together, and among them, high 
above the rest, was heard the clear voice of 
the rais; his noble figure, too, was seen, 
now scrambling along the base of a rock, 
now standing on its summit, his long arms 
thrown above his head, his white beard 
and ample dress streaming in the wind, 
until the inert mass had triumphed over 
the rushing river, when he again took his 
seat upon the deck, and in the luxury of 
his pipe, forgot the animating scene, that 
for a moment had cheated him back to 
youth.” —[ Pictorial Scrap Book. 
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A TRIP TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


LETTER 1. 


Boston, July 25, 1855. 

My dear Son:—In fulfilment of my 
promise, I will now proceed to give you a 
brief narrative of my late tour to the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire. 

You will remember I left W—on Monday 
morning by stage coach for B—; thence 
by cars to Portland, where I arrived the 
same afternoon. The next morning J took 
a seat in the cars of the Grand Trunk Rail 
Road, for Gorham, N. H., where I arrived 
about twelve o’clock at noon. The day 
was very warm, and I was much annoyed 
by cinders. The conductor was very po- 
lite and attentive, and called my attention 
to such objects of interest as came within 
view. Thescenery on the road, particu- 
larly the last part of it, was very attractive, 
our way being through vallies skirted on 
either side by hills and mountains, giving 
unmistakable evidence that we were on the 
borders of the Granite State. The first 
view we get of Mounts Washington, Adams 
and Jefferson, is some eight or ten miles 
distant from the station house at Gorham ; 
they appeared to me more elevated and ma- 
jestic as first seen on the road, than when 
viewed at their base. Opposite the station 
house at Gorham, are several ranges of 
lofty mountains. The nearest rejoices in 
the name of Mount Moriah, on the highest 
point of which is a building; further on in 
the distance is the Carter Mountain. The 
conductor of the road called my attention 
to this mountain just before we arrived at 














the station, and presuming me to be a 
Yankee, wished me to guess its distance 
from the station house. Knowing such ob- 
jects to be very deceptive in appearance, I 
answered, though apparently only a mile 
or two, about five miles; he replied its dis- 
tance by actual measurement was fifteen 
miles. I repeated this statement to some 
persons at the house, none of whom be- 
lieved it to be more than six or seven miles, 
and intimated that my friend the conductor 
and myself were rather verdant. 

Having dined sumptously, at about five 
o'clock, in company with two gentlemen 
and their wives, took seats in an open car- 
riage for the Glen House, about eight miles 
distant. In a few moments we were plung- 
ed into the primeval forest, and found the 
thickly studded trees with their lofty over- 
hanging branches, a most welcome and 
grateful shade from the scorching rays of 
the sun. We had scarcely congratulated 
ourselves on our good fortune, when a 
rumbling sound was heard as of distant 
thunder, the swaying to and fro of distant 
lofty tree tops, and the sudden appearance 
of dark, heavy clouds, indicated the speedy 
approach of a shower. The driver whipped 
up his horses, and gave us encouragement 
to hope that the cloud would pass beyond 
us, or at the most we might reach a “house 
of refuge,” ifactnally caught out. Unhap- 
pily his predictions were not verified, for 
very soon the buckets were upset over our 
heads, and instead of raining, it poured.— 
One of the good ladies supplied me with a 
cape, without which I should have sung, 
“Thou, thou rain’st inthis bosom.” Tne 
jolly driver’s observation that it was only 
a shower, reminded me of an occurrence at 
the time of the Deluge. I will not vouch 
for the truth of the story, but it is related 
somewhat thus:— While the rain was 
yet descending which had submerged the 
earth, and set afloat the Ark containing 
Noah and his family, a luckless wight who 
had thus far survived the pitiless storm, 
was observed vigorously breasting the 
waves and approaching the Ark. To his 
hasty demand for admittance, he was point- 
ed to a notice over the door written in 
large capitals, such as we now see on the 
doors of unfinished buildings, ** Positively 
no admittance except on business.” To 
this our aquatic friend angrily replied, 
“Go along with your old Ark, it’s only a 
shower atter all,” and slowly paddled away, 
thereby acknowledging he had no business 
there. After being pretty thoroughly 
soaked, we reached a farm-house where we 
took shelter, and were kindly received by 
the good lady, and permitted to dry our 
clothes. The owner of the house very 
obligingly provided me with an umbrella 
and rubber overcuat, and as soon as the 
rain had somewhat subsided, we proceeded 
on our way to the Glen House, which we 
reached at about seven o'clock in the even- 
ing,—were here provided with a good sup- 
per, a neat, airy sleeping-room, and a clean, 
comfortable bed. Being at peace with all 
the world, and on good terms with ourself, 
we implored Divine protection, and com- 
posed ourself to rest, perchance to dream 
of Tommy, and other loved relatives and 
friends. What happened on the morrow, 
you shall hear in my next. 

Your affectionate father, 

———— 
Letrer 2. 
Boston, July 28, 1855. 


My dear Son:—The Glen House is si- 
tuated on the eastern side of Mount Wash- 
ington, probably a quarter of a mile from 
its base. From the front of the house, 


T. J.T. 


looking West we see Mounts Washington, 
Jefferson, and Adams, towering majestical- 
ly to the sky. Mount Washington the 
highest of the range, is said to be 6285 
feet in height, or above the level of the sea, 
deducting 1632 feet, the height of its base 
above the sea level, we have 4658 feet, or 
nearly one mile in height from its base to 
its summit. 

Their tops for the most part are envelop- 
ed in clouds and mist—on one of them a 
bank of snow and ice was distinctly visi- 
ble, apparently an acre or more in extent. 
In some of the ravines, sheltered from the 
sun’s rays, snow to a great depth may be 
found at all seasons of the year. 

At eight o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
the ponies were brought to the door, “ all 
saddled and bridled, all fit for a race.”— 
Having borrowed an old cap, which like 
Gilpin’s wig, was sure to fit, as it was 
larger than my head, and being careful 
to select the only unappropriated nag for 
my own use, our company, comprising six- 
teen ladies and gentlemen, mounted our 
ponies and commenced the ascent of 
Mount Waghington. We first cross over 
a bridge which spans a narrow stream cal- 
led Peabody’s river, immediately there- 
after we pass into the woods. The path- 
way is very narrow and crooked, making 
it indispensable to ride in single file. The 
first half of the way is madeamid roots and 
stumps of trees, the ponies sinking to their 
knees in mud, then over rocks and log 
bridges until we arrive at a log hut, which 
is denominated the half-way house. Here 
the party dismounted, and allowed the po- 
nies fifteen or twenty minutes to rest.— 
Soon after leaving this point, we began to 
ascend a steep, rocky acclivity, at an alti- ° 
tude of 30 or 40 degrees. The agility with 
which the ponies climbed over the rocks 
and ledges, and leaped from crag to crag, 
could hardly have been exceeded by the 
same number of well trained goets. The 
gravity with which they pursued their way, 
and the indomitable spirit in which they 
met and overcame the obstacles in their 
path, inspired confidence in the rider and 
assurance that they were not the low bred 
animals which some persons had supposed, 
but on the contrary they had been accus- 
tomed to move in the higher walks of life. 
Though willing to concede these valuable 
traits of character to the ponies, I deemed 
it due to my personal safety to fortify my 
position, I therefore grasped firmly with 
both hands the front of the saddle, deter- 
mined in any event not to slip over the 
animal’s tail, and thus entail chagrin upon 
myself. At last our eyes were gladdened 
with a view of the summit house, on a pole 
near by were hoisted the stars and stripes, 
to inform those below we had arrived in 
sight. We dismounted at the summit 
house about twelve o'clock, rejoicing that 
no accident had befallen us. 

On the top are two rude buildings con- 
structed of stones found on and around the 
summit—the roofs are covered with boards, 
confined to the stone walls by iron rods to 
prevent being blown off by the high winds 
which prevail here. One of these build- 
ings is used for a dwelling house, where 
travellers can lodge at night, if they choose. 
The other, a long, low structure, is the 
eating-house, where very salt, hard ham is 
masticated, with the privilege to digest it 
at leisure. This is called the “Tip top 
House,” as we learned from a shingle sign 
over the entrance. The top of the moun- 
tan is wholly devoid of soil, and presents a 
surface of jagged rocks. Visitors busy 
themselves in collecting specimens of these 





as mementoes of having once in their life- 
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COMPANION. 





time gained the height of their ambition. 
One lady exemplified her bump of acquisi- 
tiveness by filling a bag of the capacity of 
haifa peck or more. During the two hours 
we spent:on the summit, with the excep- 
tion of about fifteen minutes, we were en- 
veloped in dense watery clouds, which so 
chilled the air as to make an overcoat de- 
sirable. The short time we were favored 
with a clear atmosphere, were moments of 
intense interest,—a most enchanting, and 
apparently boundless landscape was spread 
out below and around. Mountains, lakes, 
rivers, towns, and villages, were mapped 
out in every direction, in endless variety of 
form and loveliness, and in such perfection 
of beauty as all may feel, but few can ade- 
quately describe ; not belonging to the fa- 
vored few, I shall wisely imitate theclouds, 
which drew their dark, impenetrable cur- 
tains around and over the sublime scene, 
and left me, as I will leave you to its con- 
templation in imagination, promising in 
my next to give you an account of our de- 
scent, and other matters. 

Your affectionate father, 


_Ailoxal Tales. 
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ORIGINAL. 


ANNA BENSON. 


“ As the diamond excels every jewel we find, 
So Truth is the one peerless gem of the mind.” 


It was within a few days of the time for 
the annual exhibition at Mr. Randall’s Se- 
minary for young ladies. The senior class 
had assembled in the hall, and were await- 
ing the entrance of their Principal. They 
numbered twenty five. Some there were, 
in the little band, whose hearts beat with 
youthful ambition for future fame—-some 
who had found pleasure in the path of 
learning, and looked forward with eager 
delight to the prosecution of their studies, 
when they should be emancipated from the 
restraints of schooldicipline. Others, gay 
and frivolous, saw beyond the limits of 
school life, a perfect paradise of worldly 
joy. The future to them was all bright- 
ness, and they longed to enter upon its 
pleasures. They saw no shadow lurking 
in the way. With the school-room they 
would bid farewell to books, hitherto the 
trial of their lives. Some, with earnest 
hearts and noble purposes, looked forward 
to a life of usefulness. They had known 
some of life’s changes, and knew that, ‘ not 
enjoyment and not sorrow, is our destined 
end or way.” A few there were, and 
among the number was Carrie Ashton, to 
whom life, thus far, had been like a sad 
dream. They dared not hope for a happy 
future, so dark and joyless had been their 
past. Although Carrie had known much 
sorrow, she was not sad. Her cheerful 
countenance spoke of a peaceful heart.— 
She knew in whom she believed, and al- 
though He had afflicted, still trusted in 
Him. Carrie’s natural capacities were of a 
high order; her superior intellect, and 
winning gentleness of manner, rendered 
her a favorite with teachers and scholars. 

* Who of you have completed your com- 
positions for examination ?’ inquired Isa- 
bel Lindsay. ‘NotI,’ ‘Not 1,’ repeated 
one and another. ‘ Carrie, you and Anna 
are silent, have you?’ ‘Mine is not yet 
commenced, I regret to say,’ said Carrie. 
* Why! you won't have time to elaborate 
it, as Mr. Randall says, for tis only a week 
uow before exhibition.’ ‘I know it. I 
must commence to-night in good earnest.’ 
‘And you, Anna, what is your report ?’°— 
* That I do not intend to write any.’ Hands 
were raised, and eyes opened wide, in as- 
tonishment at this announcement. ‘* How 
ean you avoid it?” ‘Be excused.’ * But 
you can’t.” ‘I'll try though.’ * Well, if 
you—' The remark was interrupted by 
the entrance of Mr. Randall, and when the 
school exercises were over, most of the 
girls hastened to their rooms. Anna lin- 
gered to speak to her teacher. With a 
amile which she thought must be irresisti- 
ble, she said, *Mr. Randall, will you please 
excuse me from writing a composition for 
examination?’ ‘* Whysucha request, Miss 

Benson? I should suppose the exercise 
would be one of pleasure to you.’ * I should 
not object to writing, sir, but I have'nt 
sufficient confidence to read anything of 
my own before so many people.’ ‘I can- 
not excuse you from writing; but will pro- 
mise that only those productions which I 
consider the best shall be read.’ The smile 
which accompanied this remark, excited 








Anna’s pride, and she resolved that hers 
should be worth reading. ‘He thinks 
there is no possibility of mine being one of 
the best ; but he shall see what | am capa- 
ble of,’ said the indignant girl, seating her- 
self at the table where Currie Ashton was 
already writing. ‘*O, Anna,’ replied Car- 
rie,* Mr. Randall knows you can write well 
if you will only yive your attention long 
enough to one subject.’ 

Two hours passed in silence. Carrie 
wrote steadily, her cheek flushing, and her 
eyes glistening, as she transferred her 
glowing thoughts to paper. Anna held 
her pen, occasionally writing a few lines, 
then throwing the paper from her and tak- 
ing another sheet. ‘{ cannot write, Car- 
rie, she at length exclaimed, impatiently. 
‘Read to me what you have written.’— 
* Wait, Anna, till I finish.’ ‘No, now, or 
I cannot write a word.’ Carrie complied 
with her friend’s request, and while she 
read, the dark eyes of the listener flashed 
angrily. When she had finished, Anna 
exclaimed, ‘* Beautiful! yes Carrie, you 
will gain admiration at the exhibition—the 
gifted Miss Ashton! while I—O why have 
I such a restless longing for that which I 
can never attain. Would that I could be 
content to remain as Iam, and ever must 
be, inferior.’ The paper before her was 
blotted with tears, and she tore it in pieces, 
saying, ‘ There is no use for me totry, and 
I will not.’ ‘ Anna, dear Anna,’ said Car- 
rie, ‘do not speak and lock so, you distress 
me. You only need a little perseverance. 
Select a subject, and resolve that you will 
write upon it. I have'nt the least doubt 
that you will succeed. You are too soon 
discouraged.’ ‘I know it, Carrie; but I 
am too much excited to writenow. I will 
read awhile.’ On the following day Carrie 
had just completed and folded her compo- 
sition, when a letter was handed to her. 
It contained a summons for her to the 
sick-bed of her only sister. At an early 
hour the next morning the afflicted girl 
bade adieu to her teachers and ciass-mates, 
and Anna was left alone to prepare her part 
for the exhibition. The important day ar- 
rived, and the Seminary Hail was crowded 
with an interested audience. Among them 
were Anna’s brother and a friend of his, 
Mr. Allen. The recitations were over, and 
the reading of the compositions alone re- 
mained. ‘The first was a poem by Miss 
Ross,—next ‘The Future,’ by Miss Ben- 
son. All eyes were turned upon the beau- 
tiful girl as she rose. Her voice slightly 
tremulous at first, grew stronger as she 
proceeded, and her finely modulated tones 
added a charm to the ideas which she ut- 
tered. ‘ Beautiful!’ burst from many lips, 
as she resumed her seat. Anna’s heighten- 
ed color added to her beauty, and she was 
really brilliant looking, as she receivéd the 
congratulations of teachers and friends, at 
the close of the exercises. The modesty of 
her demeanor rendered her extremely at- 
tractive, and William Allen gladly accept- 
ed his friend’s invitation to visit him at 
his father’s for he greatly desired to know 
more of one who pleased him so much as 
did Anna Benson. Anextended acquaint- 
ance served to strengthen the impression 
which William Allen had received of Miss 
Benson. He admired truthfulness, and 
her artlessness was captivating to him. He 
hud long cherished an ideal of the one who 
should be in the future the light of his 
home. In Anna he thought his fond dreams 
were realized ; and when he told. his love, 
and learned that it was reciprocated, he 
was happy. ‘I shall be cheered by frequent 
letters from you, Anna,’ said he, on bid- 
ding her adieu. ‘I write but poorly, Wil- 
liam,’ was the reply. * The author of “‘The 
Future” must tell that to some one who 
did not listen to that production,’ replied 
William gaily. Anna blushed deeply, as 
she always did when that subject was men- 
tioned. 

* Pardon me, Miss Ashton ; but I found 
this paper in the garden, and as there was 
no name upon it, and I did not recognize 
the handwriting, I took the liberty of read- 
ing it.’ * You are excusable, Mr. Allen. 
I carelessly dropped it from my portfolio. 
It is an old school composition of mine.’— 
‘Indeed! When was it written?” ‘At 
the close of the last term [ was at Mu. 
Randall's Seminary. This is the first copy, 
my friend, Miss Benson has the other. I 
was called from the Seminary very unex- 
pectedly a few days before the exhibition. 

Anna was pleased with some of the ideas, 
and asked me to leave it with her. Have 





you ever met Miss Benson, Mr. Allen? I | all separated; Lulie went with her 
believe you are a friend of her brother.’— | Kate Blecker, 
‘ Yes,’ replied William abstractedly. Ris- | Jones her little friend, and Carr 
| with her friends to find a place to 


ing suddenly, he said, ‘Tell my aunt and 
cousins, if you please, Miss Ashton, that I 
am obliged to leave the city on business, 
‘and shall return in a few days.’ He bow- 
ed, and was gone, leaving Carrie Ashton, 
his cousins’ governess, to wonder at his 
abrupt departure. 

‘ Anna, unless you can satisfactorily ex- 
plain this circumstance, my confidence in 
you is shaken, and our friendship at an 
end.’ Anna Benson quailed beneath the 
searching glance of her lover; but replied 
haughtily, ‘If you believe that I would 
practice such a deception, Mr. Allen, I do 
not desire your friendship. I do not choose 
to offer any explanation.’ ‘O Anna, will 
you leave me in doubt regarding your sin- 
cerety—you whom I have cunsidered the 
very soul of truth.’ ‘ You are at liberty to 
think and act as you please, Mr. Allen; 
hereafter I shall enjoy the same privilege,’ 
said Anna proudly, as she left the room. 
‘ Pride and deceit in the being I almost 
adored,’ murmured Allen, hastily leaving 
the house. 

‘Is there no happiness for me?’ sobbed 
Anna, as she walked the room through the 
long, weary night. ‘ Foolish and wicked! 
I might have known my sin would find me 
out. I did not enjoy their praises, because 
I deserved them not. I bartered my hap- 
piness that I might triumph for a while.— 
Such a triumph! What if Carrie knew 
that I had read her composition as her 
own! William suspects it, he despises and 
has left me forever. But I deserve it. I 
despise myself. I cannot recall the past.’ 
No, she could not, and the consequences of 
her sin were bitter indeed. Years after, 
when she saw Carrie as the wife of Wil- 
liam Allen, she confessed her fault and was 
forgiven. Truth has since been the guide 
of her conduct, but she still remembers 
with grief, her departure from it. Lestna. 








Nursery. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE PICNIC. 


On the piazza of a pleasant-looking 
house, with nice grounds around it, sat a 
lady in a rocking-chair sewing busily, a 
little girl sat on the steps at her feet, with 
her doll on her lap, and she was trying to 
amuse her little sister by making the ani- 
mals of Noah’s Aark stand up. ‘ Oh, there 
goes one—what a pity!’ said Lulie. 

‘I am glad to see my little girl so pa- 
tient; and now, as a reward for your in- 
dustry in working mamma a pincushion, 
(and it was done very nicely for a little 
girl of nine years,) I will let you have a 
a picnic in the woods to-morrow, if it is 
pleasant, and Jane shall go with you,’ said 
their mother. ‘A picnic, mamma, that 
will be splendid, and Mary will go, and 
will Lizzie?’ said Lulie. ‘My dear,’ said 
her mother, ‘ Mary can go, but Lizzie is 
too small, and she would be very tired; 
you may invite who you please, it is to be 
your own picnic.” ‘Mamma, don’t you 
think Kate and Jose Bleeker would like to 
go?’ said Lulie. ‘ Yes, and there is Lue 
Jones, and Belle Sherman, and perhaps 
cousin Carrie will go with you, and invite 
some of her friends,’ said Mrs. Raymond. 
‘Oh, won’t you, cousin?’ said Lulie and 
Mary both at once. (Cousin Currie was a 
young lady of fifteen, who loved to join in 
the children’s frolics,) and so she said, 
* Yes, I will go with you, and invite some 
of my friends; there is Fannie Arnold, and 
Lizzie Murray, that I think would like to 
go; don’t you think so, auntie?’ ‘ Yes, 
they are very pretty girls, and then there 
is Florie Jenks, and Laura Rice, and I 
think that is enough, don’t you, Carrie, for 
a small picnic?’ said Mrs. Raymond. ** Oh 
yes, auntie, I think they would all like to 
go,’ said Carrie. 

The next day proved a beautiful one.— 
Jane (the servant) had carried around the 
invitations the night before, and the girls 
had dined early, so as to start by one 
o'clock. Lulie and Mary, with cousin Car- 
rie were all ready, waiting on the piazza 
for the others. Jane was on the steps 
with the baskets on one arm, and some 
shawls on the other. They all of them 
soon arrived (eleven in all) atthe gate, 
and started for the place for the picnic, (it 

was some woods belonging to Lulie’s fa- 
ther.) When they had arrived there, they 











friend 
and Mary went with Lue 
ie went 
dine, 
They very soon found a large rock, flat and 


very smooth, with just eleven little stones 
around it, which would do for seats; the 

went back and told Jane what a nice place 
they had found. Jane took up her basket, 
and shawls, and went to the place with the 
girls. She thought ‘it was 4 very nice 
place indeed ;’ she told them she would 
ring a bell when she was ready for them 

so they left her to set the table. In about 
a quarter of an hour they heard the bel} 
ring, and came very fast to the table. They 
were an hour eating, for they were Quite 
hungry, and there were a great many nice 
things. After they had all got through, 
and the remainder packed for home, they 
told riddles, and many funny stories, and 
played a great many games which they all 
knew. Then they separated at Lulie’s 
gate, and went to their respective homes, 
thinking what a nice time they had had at 
Lulie and Mary’s picnic. Rosa Daxz, 





ORIGINAL, 


GRANDFATHER. 


Children, have youa grandfather? And 
when you sit on his knee, and hear his 
voice, tremulous with age, repeating the 
tales of “ long ago ;” speaking kindly words 
to all; gently restraining the wayward; 
do you not feel how broken would the 
home-circle be, if grandfather was not 
there? 

Shall I tell you of my grandfather ?— 
Long years now has he been slumbering 
in the church-yard. But I see him—oh! 
how plainly, as he sat in his old arm-chair, 
his hair so silvery white, brushed back from 
the brow deeply furrowed by years and 
care; one hand resting upon the Holy 
Book, that he loved so well; and his staff, 
that had travelled many weary miles with 
him, witnessing his deeds of charity and 
love, standing by his side. 

When wearied from our sports, how we 
loved to listen to his stories. We would 
lead him to our garden-seat, his favorite 
resort, under the shady elm that his grand- 
father had planted. Then, with one happy 
child on each knee, he would tell of when 
he was a boy, and danced and played as 
merrily as we. And he would say, as he 
placed his thin hand on our heads, ‘* Now 
children, you must one day be old, unless 
God early takes you home to him, your 
hair will be whitened, and your cheeks 
will lose their rosy freshness. But now, 
while you are young, lay up your treasure 
in Heaven. Take a right stand, then you 
will be happy in life, and rest in Jesus’ 
arms at death.” 

One morning the arm-ehair was empty, 
the Bible lay unopened on the table, and 
grandfather was gone. Dear old man !— 
We knew not how we loved him, till we 
saw him laid in the cold ground, and heard 
the church-bell tolling so slowly. Then 
how desolate home seemed. As we gather- 
ed round the fireside, and our eyes rested 
on the one * vacant chair,”’ oh! how sadly 
we missed him, and how bitterly we wept. 

No! grandfather’s place can never be 
refilled. Then, children, if God has spar- 
ed thus far to you a grandfather, love him! 
support his feeble, tottering steps ; and 
cheer his downward journey tothe grave. 




















Westboro. Eupba. 
fjistory. 
ORIGINAL. 
THE RUINS OF THE OLD FORT AT TICON- 
DEROGA. 


There is perhaps no place, associated 
with Revolutionary memories, which pos- 
sesses more of interest than the ruins at 
Ticonderoga. Independent of its associa- 
tions, too, it is a beautiful spot. Whocan 
stand on that point of land, just south of 
the fort, and gaze up and down Lake 
Champlain, lying so quietly in its pleasant 
valley, hemmed in by the distant Green 
Mountains on the east, and the nearer range 
of the Adisondack on the west, and not 
feel the heart glow with enthusiasm. About 
two miles above this point, lies the beautl- 
ful Lake George, with its waters clear 8 
crystal, its islands, its gems—its wild wood- 
ed mountains its guardians. What more 
beautiful than the falls below—the cleat, 
blue water of Lake George sparkling and 
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foaming as it dashed over the rocks, as if 
in haste to meet and kiss its hardly so fair 
neighbor, the Champlain. 

I should not tire of a yearly pilgrimage, 
even from quite a distance, to visit and 
ramble about these beautiful places. 

How naturally, as we stand upon the 
Old Fort ground, our thoughts go back to 
the day when those fields were covered 
with brave men, ready to sacrifice their 
lives for the love they bore their country. 
All passed away. Yonder is Mount Defi- 
ance, up whose rugged sides, in the dark- 
ness of the night, cannon were drawn and 
planted on its summit, and we can imagine 
the surprise of those within the barracks, 
when the morning’s light discovered to 
them the supposed inaccessible heights in 
possession of the enemy. 

We think too, of the long, long years be- 
fore, in the old French war, when so many 
fell here, beneath the bloody tomahawks of 
the Indians. Their bones long since 
mingled with the dust beneath our feet, 
and we tread carelessly over it, heeding it 
not. 

Those walls, now tumbling down in de- 
cay, once echoed the command of the brave 
Ethan Allen, as with his little band of he- 
roes, he took possession, “in the name of 
the great Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress.” There is the old oven which any 
one would suppose might feed an army, 
but its fires are out—its “ baking days” 
over. Then too, you may see the entrance 
to the underground passage—now filled up 
—by means of which they brought water, 
in cases of necessity, to the fort. 

Many other interesting things you may 
see there, and perhaps pick up some relic 
of the days of the red men —an arrow rude- 
carved from stone—though they are grow- 
ing scarce every year. Half hidden in the 
trees, a few steps from the steamboat land- 
ing, is a pleasant hotel, where we may rest 
from the fatigue of the ramble about the 
grounds, and now will say, when again at 
home, but the memory of a visit to these 
Ruins is very pleasant. G. S. 








‘Obituary. 


NIGHT FUNERAL OF A SLAVE. 
[From the Home Journal.] 


Messrs. Morris and Willis :—Travel- 
ling recently, on business, in the interior of 
Georgia, I reached, just at sunset, the man- 
sion of the proprietor, through whose es- 
tate for the last half/hour of my journey, I 
had pursued my way. My tired companion 
pricked his ears, and with his low whinny 
indicated his pleasure, as I turned up the 
broad avenue leading to the house. Cal- 
ling to a black boy in view, I bade him in- 
quire of his owner, if I could be accommo- 
dated with lodgings for the night. 

My request brought the proprietor him- 
self to the door, aad from thence to the 
gate, when, after a scrutinizing glance, he 
inquired my name, business, and destina- 
tion. I promptly responded to his ques- 
tions, and he invited me to alight and en- 
ter the house, in the true spirit of Southern 
hospitality. 

He was apparently thirty years of age, 
and evidently a man of education and re- 
finement. I soon observed an air of gloomy 
abstraction about him; he said but little, 
and even that little seemed the result of an 
effort to obviate the seeming want of civi- 
lity to a stranger. At supper the mistress 
of the mansion appeared, and did the ho- 
nors of the table, in her particular depart- 
ment; she was exceedingly ladylike and 
beautiful, as southern women are, that is, 
beyond comparison with those of any por- 
tion of this republic I have ever seen. She 
retired immediately after supper, and a 
servant handed some splendid Havannas 
on a small silver tray, we had just seated 
ourselves comfortably before the enormous 
fire of oak wood, when a servant appeared 
at the end door near my host, hat in hand, 
and uttered in subdued but distinct tones, 
the, to me, startling words: F 

** Master, de coffin hab come.” 

“Very well,” was the only reply, and 
the servant disappeared. 

- My host remarked my gaze of inquisitive 
wonder, and replied to it— 

‘*T have been very sad,” said he, “ to- 
day, I have had a greater misfortune than 
I have experienced since my father’s death. 
I lost this morning the truest and most re- 
liable friend I Htad in the world—one whom 
Lhave been accustomed to honor and res- 








pect since my earliest recollection: he was 
the playmate of my father’s youth, and the 
mentor of mine; a faithful servant, an ho- 
nest man, and a sincereChristian. I stood 
by his bedside to-day, and with his hands 
clasped in mine, I heard the last words he 
uttered ; they were, ‘ Master, meet me in 
heaven.’ ”’ 

His voice faltered a moment, and he 
continued, after a pause, with increased 
excitement— 

“* His loss is a melancholy one to me. If 
I left my home, I said to him, ‘John, see 
that things are taken care of,’ and I knew 
that my wife and child, property and all, 
were as safe as though they were guarded 
by a hundred soldiers. I never spoke a 
harsh word to him in all my life, for he 
never merited it. I have a hundred uthers, 
many of them faithful and true, but his loss 
is irreparable.” 

I came from a section of the country 
where slavery does not exist, and I brought 
with me all the prejudices which so gene- 
rally prevail in the free States in regard to 
this “institution.” I had already seen 
much to soften these, but the observation 
of years would have failed to give me so 
clear an insight into the relation between 
master and servant as this simple incident. 
It was not the haughty planter, the lordly 
tyrant, talking of his dead slave, as of a 
dead horse; but the kind-hearted gentle- 
man, lamenting the loss, and eulogizing the 
virtues of his good old friend. 

After an interval of silence, my host re- 
sumed— 

‘* There are,” said he, “‘ many of the old 
man’s relatives and friends who would wish 
to attend his funeral. To afford them an 
opportunity, several plantations have been 
notified that be wiil be buried to-night ; 
some, I presume have already arrived ; and 
desiring to see that all things are properly 
prepared for his interment, I trust you will 
excuse my absence for a few moments.” 

* Most certainly, sir; but,” I added, * if 
there is no impropriety, I would be pleased 
to accompany you.” 

“There is none,” he replied, and I fol- 
lowed him to a long row of cabins, situat- 
ed at a distance of some three hundred 
yards from the mansion. The house was 
crowded with negroes, who all arose on 
our entrance, and many of them exchanged 
greetings with mine host, in tones that 
convinced me that he was an object of sym- 
pathy from them! The corpse was depo- 
sited in the coffin, attired in a shroud of 
the finest cotton materials, and the coffin 
itself painted black. 

The master stopped at its head, and lay- 
ing his hand upon the cold brow of his 
faithful bondsman, gazed long and intently 
upon features with which he had been so 
long familiar, and which he now looked 
upon for the last time on earth; raising 
his eyes at length, and ylancing at the se- 
rious countenances now bent upon his, he 
said solemnly and with much feeling,— 

‘“* He was a faithful servant and a true 
Christian ; if you follow his example, and 
live as he lived, none of you need fear, 
when the time comes for you to lay here.” 

A patriarch, with the snuw of eighty 
winters on his head, answered,— 

‘* Master, it is true, and we will try to 
live like him.” 

There was a murmur of general assent, 
and after giving some instructions relative 
to the burial, we returned to the dwelling. 


About nine o'clock a servant appeared 
with the notice that they were ready to 
move, and toknow if further instructions 
were necessary. My host remarked to me, 
that by stepping into the piazza, I would 
probably witness, to me a novel scene.— 
The procession had moved, and its route 
led within a few yards of the mansion.— 
There were at least one hundred and fifty 
negroes, arranged four deep, and following 
a wagon in which was placed the coffin ; 
down the entire length of the line, at inter- 
vals of a few feet, on each side were car- 
ried torches of the resinous pine, and here 
called light wood. About the centre was 
stationed the black preacher, a man of gi- 
gantic frame and stentorian lungs, who 
gave out from memory the words of a hymn 
suitable for the occasion. The Southern 
negroes are proverbial for the melody and 
compass of their voices, and I thought that 
hymn, mellowed by distance, the most so- 
lemn and yet the sweetest music that had 
ever fallen upon my ear. The stillness of 
the night, and the strength oftheir voices 
enabled me to distinguish the air at the 


q distance of half a mile. 








It was to me a 
strange and solemn scene, and no incident 
of my life has impressed me with more 
powerful emotions tham the night funeral 
of the poor negro. For this reason 1 have 
hastily and most imperfectly sketched its 
leading features. Previous to my retiring 
to my room, I saw in the hands of a daugh- 
ter of the lady at whose house I stopped 
for the night, a number of the Home Jour- 
nal, and it occurred to me_ to send this to 
your paper, perfectly indifferent whether it 
be published or not. I am but a bricf so- 
journer here. I hail from a colder clime, 
where it is our proud boast that all men 
are free and equal. I shall return to my 
Northern home, deeply impressed with the 
belief, that dispensing with the name of 
freedom, the negroes of the South are the 
happiest and most contented people on the 
face of the earth. Yours, VIATOR. 








Religion. 
THE LITTLE GIRL’S HEART. 


‘Pa,’ said Maria suddenly one day, after 
she had been thinking for some time, ‘ Pa, 
what does heart mean? When you talk 
to me about my heart, I cannot think of 
any thing but those gingerbread hearts 
that we eat.’ 

* You know, dear, that your heart is not 
any thing that you see.’ 

* O, yes, pa, I know that. I know my 
heart is not like those; but I want to 
know what it is like ?” 

‘You know there is something within 
you which loves and hates. This some- 
thing is your heart! So when God says, 
** Give me your heart,” he means ‘ Love 
me.”’ J 

‘ Pa, it seems as if I wanted to love God, 
but I don’t know how.’ 

* You know how to leve me, don’t you? 

*O, yes, papa.’ 

* But I never told you how to love me.’ 

*O, but thatis very different.’ 

* Different—how ?” 

‘Why, papa, I see and know all about 
you, and you love me.’ 

‘Do you love nobody that you have 
never seen, Maria?’ 

‘I don’t know, papa. Yes, to be sure, 
I love grandpa, and uncle George, and 
aunt Caroline. But then I have heard you 
talk about them, papa, and I know that 
you love them and they have sent me pre- 
sents.” 

*So I have talked to yon about God, and 
you know that I love Him, and he has 
made you more presents than any body 
else in the world. Besides, you love peo- 
ple sometimes who have never given you 
any thing, and whom none of us have ever 
seen? Don’t you love little Henry and 
his Bearer ?” 

* Yes, papa, I love Henry, I am sure.’ 

* You see, then, it is possible to love the 
characters of people whom you have never 
seen. Now the character of God is infi- 
nitely lovely. He deserves to be loved 
more than all other beings together; and 
if you love those who have been kind to 
you, only think what God has done for you. 
He gave you parents to take care of you 
when you coald not take care of yourself; 
he has given you food and clothing, and 
health and friends; he has watched over 
you by night and by day, and when you 
were sick he has made you well; and now, 
when he comes to you after all this and 
says, ** My daughter, give me thine heart,” 
you say, “No: I can’t. I don’t know 
how. Ican love my father and mother, 
and brothers and sisters, but I cannot love 
God who gave them all to me.”’ 

*O, papa, I will, I do love him,’ replied 
Maria with fervor. 

* Perhaps you think so now, Maria.’ 

*O, I shall always love him. I know I 
shall.’ Her father smiled. 

* Papa, you cannot see into my heart.— 
How do you: know that I do not love God?’ 

* Suppose you should come to me every 
day, and say, “ Dear papa, how I love 
you,” and then go right away and disobey 
me, could I believe you?’ ‘ No, papa.’ 

‘Well, dear, how can I believe that you 
love God, when I see you every day doing 
the things which he forbids ?” 

Maria could not reply to this, and so the 
conversation closed. She was obliged to 
confess to herself that her father had spok- 
en the truth, but still she thought it no 
evidence that she did not love God. ‘I 
never thought,’ she said to herself, ‘ that 











when I am cross to George, or any thing 
like that, I was sinning against God; at 
least, it never seemed as if he minded any 
thing about it; and I did not think about 
his being so good either; but now I re- 
member it, I shall never do so again, and 
then papa will see that I love God.’ 
' Family Visitant. 


THE CHILD’S FAITH. 


We had a long, cold ride, and I was 
very tired. After a short interview with 
the friends to whom our visit was paid, we 
retired to our chamber. Our little son, a 
lively, restless child, not yet three years 
old, was with us, and not atall inclined to 
sleep. At length I said to him, 

‘Charley, mother is sick and tired, and 
cannot talk to-night.’ 

‘Ma,’ said the little fellow, ‘ God can 
make you well, can’t he? Shall I ask 
him?’ 

‘Yes, my son,’ I replied. Then the 
little fellow started up in the cold room, 
and, kneeling kown on the bedclothes, 
folded his little hands and prayed, ‘0, 
good heavenly Father, please to make dear 
mother well by morning, for Jesus’ sake.’ 
After this he crept back into bed, and in a 
few moments was fast asleep. 

Next morning he woke with the earliest 
light, and, waking me, said,‘ Are you well 
this morning, mother ?” 

Without recollecting the incident of the 
preceding night, I replied, 

* Yes, my son, I feel very well indeed, 
this morning.’ 

* Oh, I knew you would,’ said he, clap- 
ping his hands for joy; ‘I knew you 
would; for I prayed to God to make you 
well, and Jesus always hears litile children 
when they pray.’ 

Often since that time have I recalled 
my little boy’s faith, and wished that the 
same simple, childlike confidence in the 
word and promise of (jod were mine. w. 

[ Youth's Penny Gaz. 
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EPITOME OF WAR. 


A fair exhibition of war in its origin, its 
progress and actual results, would be a 
startling condemnation of the whole custom 
as a piece of suicidal folly and madness.— 
The Ettrick Shepherd, in his Lay Sermon, 
tells the following story quite to the point: 

* The history of every war is very like a 
scene I once saw in Nithsdale, Scotland. 
Two boys from different schools met one 
fine day upun the ice. They eyed each 
other awhile in silence, with rather indig- 
nant looks, and with defiance on each 
brow. 

* What are ye glowrin’ at, Billy !’ 

* What's that to you, Donald? I'll look 
whar I’ve a mind, an’ hinder me if ye daur.’” 

* To this a hearty blow was the return ; 
and then began such a battle! It being 
Saturday, all the boys of both schools were 
on the ice, and the fight instantly became 
general. At first they foughtat a distance, 
with missile weapons, such as stones and 
snowballs ; but at length coming to hand, 
they coped in a rage, and many bloody raps 
were given and received. 

* 1 went up to try if I could pacify them ; 
for by this time a number of little girls had 
joined the affray, and I was afraid they 
would be killed. So, addressing one party, 
Iasked: ‘ What are you fighting tiose 
boys for? What have they done to you ?” 

*O, naething at a’, maen; we just want 
to gie them a gude thrashin’—that’s a’.’ 

‘My remonstrance was vain; at it they 
went afresh; and after fighting till they 
were quite exhausted, one of the principal 
heroes stepped forth between the combat- 
ants, himself covered with blood, and his 
clothes all torn to tatters, and addressed the 
opposing party thus :—‘ Weel, I'll tell you 
what we'll do wi’ ye—if ye'll let us alane, 
we'll let you alane.’ There was no more of 
it; the war was atan end, and the boys 
scampered away to their play. 

‘That scene was a lesson of wisdom to 
me. I thought at the time, and have often 
thought since, that this is the best epitome 
of war in general, that I had ever seen.— 
Kings and ministers of state are just a set 
ot grown up children, exactly like the chil- 
dren I speak of, with only the material dif- 
fference, that instead of fighting out for 
themselves the needless quarrels they have 
raised, they sit in safety and look on, hound 
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out their innocent but servile subjects to 
battle, and then after an immense waste of 
blood and treasure, are glad to make the 
boy’s condition—* If ye'll let us alane, we'll 
let you alane.’ 

Here is the upshot of nearly every war, 
the status quo ante bellum. 








Editorial. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
No. 8. 





Mary Lyon. 


Among all the females who have lived in 
ancient or modern times, Miss Lyon seems to 
us to have been one of the most useful. We 
associate her with the women who were the 
companions of Jesus, and who visited his se- 
pulchre early in the morning,—with the women 
whom St. Paul was inspired to mention in his 
Epistle to the Romans, for their goodness,— 
with such names as Hannah More, Lady Hun- 
tington, and Harriet Newell of more modern 
times. 

Mary Lyon was born in the agricultural 
town of Buckland, in the western part of this 
State, Feb. 28, 1799. Her parents were pious, 
and brought up their children to fear God.— 
The home of Mary was wild and mountainous. 
She usually spoke of it as her “mountain 
home.” Her father, a farmer, died when she 
was a child, and thus she, with the other six 
children, were made early to depend upon 
themselves. In after life she loved to look 
back to her birth-place and its surrounding 
scenery. In her “ Missionary Offering,” a small 
book written by her in 1843, she gives a beau- 
tiful description of the old homestead. We 
have only room for the following passages : 

“1 can now see that ‘mountain home,’ with 
its sweet rivulet, finding its way among rocks, 
and cliffs, and hillocks, and deep craggy dells. 
Then just beyond the precincts of the family 
domain, was the ‘top of the hill,’ crowned by 
its high, rolling rock, ever inviting the enter- 
prise of each aspiring heart. Every one was 
amply repaid who would climb that steep hill, 
and ascend that high rock. But, sweetest of 
all, the length of a mile or more, to the village 
church, was that wild, winding way, traversed 
each Sabbath morning by that orderly group, 
while the family pony gave the mother her 
horseback ride. There too, in winter, was that 
sleigh, packed so snugly, and gliding so gently 
over that same winding way, to that same 
small church.” 

How pleasant for the officers and students of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, that its Trustees 
have purchased that “mountain home,” and 
that the teachers und their pupils can make 
their occasional visits to it, and remember the 
noble soul, founder of their school, who was 
born there, and spent her happy girlhood amid 
those attractive scenes. 

Miss Lyon fitted herself for a teacher, and 
was engaged for some years in this useful pur- 
suit in the towns of Buckland, Ashfield, Derry 
N. H.,and Ipswich. But the great work of her 
life was the founding of Mount Holyoke Fe- 
male Seminary, chiefly by her own exertions, 
She travelled from place to place to interest 
the benevolent to endow a school in which 
young ladies could gain a good education under 
Christian influence, at a moderate expense. 

The large brick building for study and re- 
citation rooms is located in the delightful valley 
of the Connecticut, at South Hadley. The pu- 
pils almost universally board and room in this 
one building, making a family of two hundred 
or more. Over this large family and school 
Miss Lyon presided from its first anniversary 
in 1838, until her death, in 1849. During that 
period, there were connected with the school, 

164 teachers, and 2568 pupils, or as many as 
the inhabitants of a good sized town. The 
scholars came from all portions of the land, and 
embraced several daughters of missionaries.— 
Miss Lyon seemed and was a mother to all, and 
never was she happier than when in the midst 
of her large family. 

Miss Lyon early became pious, and conse- 
crated all her powers to the Savior. For ‘her 
to live was Christ. She passed through about 
thirty revivals of religion, eleven of which she 
witnessed at South Hadlcy, or one every year 
she was cennacted with the school. Perhaps 
there wys more of the atmosphere of heaven in 
that school than there has been in any other 
for so long a period. 


This excellent woman died at the Seminary 
of her love, and was buried under its shadow, 
where a chaste monument of Italian marble, 
with appropriate inscriptions points the passing 
traveller to the place of her dust. We cannot 
close more usefully than by requesting every 
girl that reads this, to read the Memoir of Mary 
Lyon. This book may be placed almost next 
to the Bible. Read it and be wise. F. 

EE 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 

These interesting descriptions of foreign 
scenery, which our readers have enjoyed by the 
fire-side this winter, have been published as far 
as received; but we are happy to have an as- 
surance from the writer, that a continuation of 
those letters may be expected in a few weeks. 

A Trip to the White Mountains, will occupy 
the “ Descriptive” head in the mean time, in 
which some of the romantic scenery of our own 
country wi!l pass before us. These Letters, 
from a Boston Merchant, will be found spicy 
and entertaining—and perhaps will excite a 
wish, (after the white mountains of snow have 
been melted,) to climb those everlasting hills 
in person. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Lexington Ga., March 3, 1856. 
Mr. Willis.—Please find enclosed one dollar, 
which I send for your very valuable paper. I 
have read it with delight for one year, and I 
love the little stories so well, I must have the 
dear Companion again. I am now only seven 
years of age, but | never cease until I have 
read all the beautiful stories of this cheerful lit- 
tle paper, to my kind mother, who taught me 
to read. Most truly yours, Sammie Lumpstn. 
New Haven, Conn., Feb. 13, 1856. 
Enclosed is one dollar for the Youth’s Com- 
panion. [ have taken it fur two years, and 
value it highly. I think Cousin William’s sto- 
ries very instructive, and hope they will be 
continued. Yours with respect, 
Jupson CANFIELD. 
Kenansville, A%. C., March 4, 1856. 
Enclosed is one dollar to pay for the Com- 
panion the present year. I enjoy the reading 
of it very much, having had the privilege of 
reading my sister’s papers. I like it so well as 
to become a Subscriber myself. You will 
please send it to me immediately at Kenans- 
ville, Duplin County, N. Carolina. 
Your friend, Cauista A.N. Carstnott. 


Warren, Mass., Feb. 10, 1856. 

T enclose one dollar to pay for the Youth’s 
Companion for the coming year. We all prize 
it a good deal, and like to read its beautiful 
stories. | hope you will be spared many years 
to continue the publication of the paper. 

Yours respectfully, Henry CU. Buss. 








Variety. 
HUMAN KINDNESS AND BRUTE SAGACITY. 


On Saturday evening last, March 8, a man 
and boy were discovered struggling for life in 
Mystic river, nearly opposite to the Naval Hos- 
pital in Chelsea. Mr. Crocker, and some at- 
tendants of the Hospital, immediately adopted 
measures to rescue the drowning man and boy, 
which they accomplished, at the imminent 
hazard of their own lives. 

On the same evening, the occupants of the 
Hospital, by a remarkable Providence, were 
enabled to save another human life, through 
the aid of a Newfoundland dog, belonging to 
Dr. Gilchrist, the surgeon of the Hospital.— 
During the evening the dog was noticed to be 
very restless about the house, so much so as to 
attract special attention, and induce the men 
to watch her movements. Finding at length 
that she had attracted the attention of the peo- 
ple about the Hospital, the dog immediately 
set off from the house. She was followed, and 
led directly to a man ata little distance from 
the Hospital, lying insensible in the snow, and 
ready to perish. He was immediately carried 
to the Hospital, and on the application of suit- 
able remedies, recovered. It was afterwards 
ascertained that the sagacious and affectionate 
dog had discovered the dying man, and had 
stretched herself at full length upon the body, 
for the apparent purpose of warming it into 
sensibility, but finding this unavailing, had 
then set out for the Hospital, to tell her master 
and associates there, that a man‘ was dying al- 
most within sight. Fortunately the people of 
the Hospital were observant of the movements 
of the intelligent animal, and rewarded her 
watchful fidelity by rescuing the ebject of it 
from certain death.—[ Traveller. ; 


——— 


THE CIGAR BOY. 


Stop that boy! A cigar in his mouth, a 
swagger in his walk, impndence in his face, a 
care-for nothing-ness in his manner. Judging 
from his demeanor he is older than his father, 
wiser than his teacher, more honored than the 
Mayor of the. town, higher than the President. 











Stop him; he is going too fist. He don't see 
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@imeelf as others see him. He don’t know his 
speed. Stop him ere tobacco shatter his nerves, 
ere pride ruin his character; ere the loafer 
master the man, ere good ambition and manly 
strength give way to low pursuits. Stop all 
such boys! They are legun, and the shame 
of their families, the disgrace of their towns, 
and the sad and solemn reproach of themselves. 

—_—S———_ 


“MOTHER, MOTHER, THE MASTER HAS 
COME!” 


Such were the dying words of Helen, a scho- 
lar of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school 
in Clyde, Ohio, who died Jast September, at the 
age of eleven years. Helen wasa model Sun- 
day-school scholar. She was dutiful and obe- 
dient to her parents, kind and affectionate to 
her brothers and sisters, and loved by her class- 
mates and teacher. She was always punctual 
at school, rain or shine, ever ready to learn and 
recite her lessons, and paying strict attention 
to all the exercises. 

But, children, Helen is gone; her lifeless 
form lies cold in yonder grave-yard. God has 
called her away to grow, bloom, and blossom 
in the bright fields of everlasting bliss. Let 
her example guide and lead you to do as she 
did in life, that in death you may say, as peace- 
ful as she, ** Mother, mother, the Master has 
come !”—W. R. KistLer. [S. S. Ady. 


—_—~————_—. 


“THE OTHER SIDE.” 


Once, in a happy home, a sweet, bright ba- 
by died. On the evening of the day, when the 
children gathered round their mother, all sitting 
very sorrowful, Alice, the eldest, said, ‘ Mother, 
you took all the care of baby while she was 
here, and you carried her in your arms all the 
while she was ill; now, mother, who took her 
on the other side?’ ‘On the other side of what, 
Alice ’ asked the mother. ‘On the other side 
of death ;—who took the baby on the other side, 
mother; she was so little she could not go 
alone? ‘Jesus met her there,’ answered the 
mother. ‘It is he who took little children in 
his arms to bless them, and said, ‘ Suffer them 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven!’ He took the 
baby on the other side.’ 

——_ 


CATCHING ELEPHANTS. 


The manner of catching them is simple 
enough, and with the stealthy, cat-like peculi- 
arities of the Moormen of Ceylon, is attended 
with little danger. When a herd has been 
discovered, in which there are young ones, 
they watch till mid-day, when they are either 
drowsy or asleep, and then creeping up behind 
with ropes, fasten their hind legs together; 
then they set up loud yells to frighten away 
theold ones. ‘I'he course of education after- 
ward pursued is very simple, but speedy and 
effective ; they are left tied, with no water or 
food, for three or four days, when these requi- 
sites are administered as sparingly as possible ; 
in a week they become so tractable as to kneel 
down at the word of command. 

—_~e—— 


CLERICAL WIT. 


Three clergymen, one of whom—naturally a 
red-haired man—rejoiced in the name of Sulter. 
met at a book-store. The two had observed 
that Saltar had been taking advantage of the 
wonderfully tronsforming properties of modern 
hair-dyes. and one remarked, alluding to the 
usage of the Protestant Episcopal church, to 
which the three belonged : 

‘| thought it was directed in the Rubric that 
the psalter (Salter) should be read,’ (red.) 

‘It is, sir,’ returned the red-haired man, ‘ and 
{ adhered strictly to the precept till I dyed,’ 
(died.)—[R. I. Schoolmaster. 


-—»_>— 
CLIPPINGS. 

Tse Wortp.—As you love your souls, be- 
ware of the world; it has slain its thousands 
and tens of thousands. What ruined Lot’s 
wife? The world. What ruined Judas? The 
world. What ruined Simon Magus? The 
world. And ‘ what shall it profit a man, if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul.’ 


A Qvuaint Simite.—The following is from 
the Memoirs of Rev. Sidney Smith:—* We 
were all assembled to look at a turtle that had 
been sent to the house of a friend, when a child 
of the party stooped down and began stroking 
the shell of the turtle. ‘Why are you doing 
that, Mary ?” said her father. ‘ O, to please the 
turtle” ‘Why, child, you might as well stroke 
the dome of St. Paul’s Church, to please the 
ministers.’ 


He that cleanses a blot with blotted fingers 
makes a greater blur.—[ Quarles. 


The greatest happiness which we can feel in 
this life, is that of comforting others. 


Why is the letter U a most uncertain letter ? 
Because it is always in doubt. 


**What will you leave me in your will?” 
said a fast young lady to an elderly gentleman. 
“The wide world, madam,” he replied. 


Tf you have any doubt whether an action is 
good or bad, abstain from it altogether. 


A California poet says, ‘ My day dreams now 
are ore.’ 


What is ityyou must keep after you have 











given it to another ?—Your word. 





Poetry. 


[The following will be recognized as from 
the pen of America’s sweetest poetess.] 








ORIGINAL. 


ON THE DEATH OF MARY THATCHER. 


Hath she gone hence,—that fairy form ? 
Ne’er to return again ? 

Might not the stern Destroyer spare 
His pang of mortal pain? 

Yet soft she whispered, “ God is good,” 
E’en with her failing speech, 

High precept for a four years’ babe 
Unto its peers to teach. 


Love shrank a lonely bed to make 
Beneath the drifted snow, 

And lay that cherished body there 
Where winds of winter blow. 


Remember ye, how oft her voice 
Rang out so sweetly clear, 

“ I want to be an angel 2”—still 
That echo charms the ear. 


Oh little one! thy warbled wish, 
Hath it not come to pass 

As sudden, as the drop of dew 
Fleets from the flower of grass ? 


Sweet Mary! in the household nest 
Where thy young brothers grieve, 
There is no sister left to join 
Their hymn at morn and eve, 
But hear they not a cherub tone 
Come at each tearful pause,— 
Down from His throne, who told us here, 
Of such his kingdom was ? 
Hartford Conn., March 1, 1856. 


——_———___ 


ORIGINAL. 


TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 
Life to thee is full of gladness, 
Youth is on thy brow, 
Grief and sorrow touch thee lightly, 
Care thou know’st not now. 


L. B.S. 


Roses bloom along thy pathway, 
Sweet as “ breath of morn,” 

Yet take heed while o’er them treading, 
They have many a thorn. 


And their beauty ’s frail and fleeting, 
Lasteth scarce a day— 

All of earth that's brightest, fairest, 
Soonest fades away. 


But there is a gem unfading, 
Crowned with lustre bright, 
Ever on our earth abiding, 
To cheer and give us light. 


Rest it giveth to the weary, 
Sooths the saddened soul, 


Calms the surging waves of trouble, 
That oft o’er it roll. 


Points us to a home of glory, 
Free from woe and pain, 

With the angels and the ransomed, 
Where “ the Lamb” doth reign. 


Let us seek this gem so priceless, 
Wear it for our own, 
Tt shall guide us by its brightness, 
To “Our Father’s” throne. £. w. B 
= — 


COMETH A BLESSING DOWN. 
BY MARY FRANCES TYLER. 


Not to the man of dollars, 
Not to the man of deeds, 
Not to the man of cunning, 
Not to the man of creeds, 
Not to the one whose passion 
Is for a world’s renown, 
Not in a form of fashion, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


Not unto land’s expansion, 
Not to the miser’s chest, 
Not to the princely mansion, 
Not to the blazoned crest, 

Not to the sordid worldling, 
Not to the knavish clown, 

Not to the haughty tyrant, 
Cometh the blessing down, 


Not to the folly blinded, 
Not to the steeped in shame, 
Not to the carnal-minded, 
Not to unholy fame; 
Not in neglect of duty, 
Not in the monarch’s crown, 
Not at the smile of beauty, 
Cometh a blessing down. 
But to the one whose spirit 
Yearns for the great and good ; 
Unto the one whose storehouse 
Yieldeth the hungry food ; 
Unto the one who labors, 
Fearless of foe or frown ; 
Unto the kindly-hearted, 
Cometh a blessing down. 
[Arthur's Home Magazine. 
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